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parents died when she was six; a neighbour who took charge of her,
four years later. The child was told she could get work in Spitalfields;
she first wound quills for a woman who shortly after left London, and
was then hired in Spitalfields Market to wind silk, but discharged in a
week. She was again hired in the market, this time by a woman who
took in washing and nurse-children, who kept her for six years and then
discharged her when she was taken ill. She appealed to the church-
warden of her father's parish, who refused her all help and did not even
tell her that she had gained a settlement in the parish where she had
worked for six years. She slept in the streets till she was told of the
empty house, where after lying ill for a week with ague and without
food of any kind, she was helped by Pattern, and when she was better
went out to beg. She had recendy been for a week in the workhouse of
St Andrews, Holborn, had returned to the house ill, and was again
looked after by Pattent. Pattent, who was out in the daytime at her
unpaid work, and attending to the girl at night, knew nothing of the
death of the two basket-women, but they had been ill, and a few days
before she had pawned her apron for sixpence and taken them some
food. No one seems to have known anything of the third dead woman;
their clothes had perhaps been taken by someone who had come into
die house. This was the story elicited by the coroner's inquest. Accord-
ing to the Poor Law such things should have been impossible, but when
one empty house sheltered five starving people, it is to be feared they
were not exceptional. Indeed, in the following month another woman
was found starved to death in a house in the same district.49
It is significant that all the victims should have been women; there
can be Ktde doubt that the hardships of the age bore with especial
weight upon them. Social conditions tended to produce a high propor-
tion of widows, deserted wives,50 and unmarried mothers, while
women's occupations were over-stocked, ill-paid and irregular.
Earnings were of course profoundly influenced by the custom of
different trades. The type of industrial organization most common in
London was that which is generally called the domestic, in which work
was given out to be done in the homes of the workers. This putting-out
system (it includes cases where the worker hires a seat or standing in
another man's workshop or loom-shop) prevailed in various forms,
work being undertaken for a shopkeeper or trading master, by a person